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‘THE DIPLOMATIC STRUGGLE FOR EUROPEAN SECURITY 
AND THE STABILISATION OF PEACE! 


Address by Dr. Edward Benes, Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister, at Prague, April 1, 1925 


PREFACE 


The discussions on the Geneva Protocol in the Council of the 
League of Nations and the proposal made by the German Govern- 
ment for the conclusion of a guaranty pact among the Great Powers 
and for arbitration treaties between Germany and her neighbours 
have naturally aroused the interest of public opinion in every coun- 
try. Thus once more there has been placed in the forefront of public 
attention a question which for fully six years has been the subject of 
the efforts and activities of the majority of European Governments— 
the problem of the security of Europe. 

The question of security has a far-reaching significance: the 
greater part of political events in Europe during the past six years 
have been connected with this question and its solution can give to 
a large extent, the directif to European international politics for 
many years tocome. The solution of the question also touches, and 
to a considerable degree, our own policy, and in the individual phases 
of this diplomatic struggle we have been called upon to take an active 
and direct part. The present phase of negotiations concerns us, for 
the most part, indirectly, but also directly. 

It may be allowed me therefore to give a brief outline of the entire 
course of the fight for European security, for in this way we shall 
best elucidate the whole substance of the problem as well as the 
political lines along which our foreign policy has to be directed in this 
diplomatic struggle. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR A FRANCO-BrITISH SECURITY PACT 
IN THE YEARS I9I9-1923 
The problem of security arose immediately at the opening of 
peace negotiations in Paris in 1919. The French delegates demanded 
1Reprinted by permission of the Czechoslovak Consulate General, New York, N. Y. 
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that the Peace Treaties should contain such political and military 
provisions as would for the future prevent France again becoming 
the victim of invasion by foreign armies—as had happened three 
times in the course of the last hundred years. Several plans of 
securing France’s safety were suggested. Some proposed the ex- 
clusion of Germany from the left bank of the Rhine and the occupa- 
tion of several points on the right bank so that this natural frontier, 
protected in this way, would in itself be a guarantee. Others de- 
manded that the left bank of the Rhine should be occupied at least 
for some considerable time, and that some special permanent meas- 
ures of neutralisation on both left and right banks should be taken, 
and so on. 

After protracted negotiations between President Wilson, Mr. 
Lloyd George and the French Premier, M. Clemenceau, the pro- 
posal of the so-called tripartite guaranty pact between France, 
England and the United States of America was arrived at on the 
14th of March, 1919. This pact was to secure to France the aid of 
England and America in case of an unprovoked attack upon France 
by Germany. The draft signed on the 28th of June, 1919, by 
Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau was the result of a com- 
promise: the French delegates, in return for the guarantee withdrew 
a whole series of demands, such as already mentioned, touching 
political and military measures on the right and left banks of the 
Rhine. 

It should be emphasised that from the very outset of these nego- 
tiations the English Government recognised the justness of the 
French demand. Lloyd George undertook to see the tripartite 
pact concluded, and would, in all probability have actually seen 
it through. When the tripartite pact dropped through, Lloyd 
George, as well as his successor, admitted that England was morally 
bound to offer guarantees of security to France, having regard to the 
circumstances in which the negotiations for a pact took place. If 
I am rightly informed this standpoint was supported by Mr. Bonar 
Law and afterwards by Mr. Baldwin: it was again confirmed by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald when discussing reparations with M. 
Herriot, and it has now once more been confirmed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain who, on the 2d of February, 1925, expressly declared that the 
claim of France to obtain guarantees of security was justified and 
that until she received them England would do nothing that would 
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signify she had forgotten their common struggle in the Great War. 

Thus it happened that the question of a guaranty pact turned up 
regularly at all Anglo-French negotiations. The year 1920 was almost 
wholly taken up with the question of reparations, but in 1921, on the 
Briand Government coming into power, fresh negotiations began 
between Briand and Lloyd George for a new guaranty pact. The 
question reached a concrete stage in December, 1921, at the Cannes 
Conference when Lloyd George made an attempt to settle a series of 
reparation questions, and to arrive at an agreement with Briand as 
to a common line of policy towards Russia, and when he proposed 
to Briand on the 11th of January, 1922, a new guaranty pact accord- 
ing to which England should guarantee aid to France and Belgium if 
those countries should be attacked by Germany. As will be re- 
membered it was there decided to convoke the Genoa Conference. 

In responsible circles in Paris this proposed pact was not regarded 
as satisfactory. This, in particular, was the attitude of the then 
President, Millerand, of several members of the Cabinet and of the 
Opposition led by Poincaré. This opposition led to the resignation 
of Briand, and to the coming into power of a Poincaré Cabinet. 
Thus this attempt also came to nothing. 

Poincaré drew up in detail the claims of France and augmented 
them. He desired, in particular, that the pact proposed at Cannes 
by Lloyd George should be concluded for a lengthier term and 
should be supplemented by a military convention. The negotiations 
came to nothing, and this apparently constrained Lloyd George to 
attempt to extend the question of security to all Europe and to come 
to the Genoa Conference with a new proposal for an all-European 
guaranty pact, known as the pact of non-aggression (pacte de non- 
agression). 

This somewhat vague pact composed of two articles and binding 
each State simply to refrain from attacking the frontiers of any 
other State—an obligation expressed in much stronger form in the 
League of Nations Pact—was rejected by the great majority of the 
delegates to the Genoa Conference after fruitless efforts had been 
made from various sides to supplement and perfect it. 

The disaffection which followed upon the Genoa Conference and 
the standpoint of opposition taken up by Poincaré to Lloyd George’s 
proposal caused a temporary break in July, 1922 in the whole Franco- 
British negotiations touching security. In the summer of the follow- 
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ing year the London Cabinet made a new effort to discuss this 
question in connection with reparations, but Poincaré declined to 
combine the two questions. 

The tension arising from the occupation of the Ruhr likewise 
rendered difficult a direct Franco-British agreement, and also caused 
the negotiations to be constantly put off throughout the year 1923. 

When the MacDonald Cabinet was formed in January, 1924 
following the English general election, and the Herriot Government 
came into power in France in May, 1924, the question of reparations 
first claimed the attention of both. This question, as is well known, 
was solved at the London Conference last year, and the question of 
inter-allied debts and of security remained open. Herriot, on leaving 
the London Conference, received the assurance from MacDonald 
that England regarded herself as bound in the matter of the guaranty 
pact and that she would enter into negotiations as soon as possible 
on this point with France. Such was the state of negotiations between 
the two countries up to July, 1924. 


Tue LEAGUE oF NATIONS NEGOTIATIONS FOR SECURITY: TREATY OF 
MuTvuAL ASSISTANCE AND THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 


In the meantime, parallel with the negotiations between France 
and England, the question of security combined with the question 
of disarmament began to be discussed in the League of Nations. 
By Article 8 of the League of Nations Pact, the members of the 
League undertake to disarm to a measure consistent with their 
national security. On the basis of this obligation laid down in the 
Pact, and after difficult negotiations in the Assembly of the League, 
there was passed in September, 1922 the so-called Resolution XIV 
which lays down in solemn form the principle that the States disarm, 
but that they must undertake also to render military aid to one 
another mutually, should a disarmed State be attacked by any 
other. Thus the problem of disarmament was for the first time 
clearly and in binding form combined with the problem of security, 
and in all subsequent negotiations these two principles were not again 
separated. 

In the course of 1922 and 1923 discussions and deliberations took 
place as to what form of expression should be given to the problem 
of security thus formulated by the League of Nations. The well- 
known projects of Lord Robert Cecil and Colonel Réquin were here 
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put forward and discussed in the League of Nations committees 
during 1923 and were submitted in definitive form to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in September, 1923 under the title of the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance. I was the rapporteur in committee and 
in the General Assembly for this project. It was an attempt to 
ensure general European security on the basis of the following 
principles: 

a. Restriction of armaments and permanent control of the same. 

b. The States undertake to assist an attacked country. At the 
same time the necessity is recognised of regional treaties and alliances 
which would form the principal means of rendering assistance. 

c. A certain measure of differentiation is permitted between the 
individual parts of the world, so that more freedom is allowed in 
regard to subscribing to this treaty and to its execution than is 
allowed in the later General Protocol of Geneva. 

d. The entire functioning of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance is 
placed under the control of the League of Nations. 

I defended this project as an endeavour to solve the question of 
security, for it gave full recognition and acceptance to the principles 
adopted by us in our foreign policy. In the name of the Czecho- 
slovak Government I also sent the League of Nations, in August, 
1924, a Note in which I laid down the standpoint of our Government 
in still more detail; I supported the principle of regional treaties and 
the necessity of arbitration, but, at the same time, I also emphasised 
the duty of every State to contribute by all means in its power, and 
within the framework of the League of Nations, to the general 
security. 

The answer of the MacDonald Government, however, was un- 
favourable: it rejected the principle of special regional treaties and 
demanded in substitution of them a universal pact, it emphasised 
the necessity for demilitarising the individual frontier zones where 
no danger threatened; and it finally took a decided stand for the 
principle of arbitration. In view of these objections the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance fell through, and new discussions opened in the 
League of Nations Assembly in September, 1924, leading to the 
publication of the Geneva Protocol. 

e. These negotiations are well-known. I was entrusted by the 
sub-committee of the League to formulate for discussion a new 
general proposal which should take into consideration all the English 
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objections as well as the suggestions of other States, both members 
of the League and non-members, which had been made during the 
deliberations on the Treaty of Mutual Assistance. The draft pro- 
posal came before the League committee, some recommendations 
of the Law committee were added to it, and, after discussion and a 
series of amendments, the proposal was unanimously passed by the 
League and became the well-known Geneva Protocol. 

In spite of the fact that originally, in 1922, the negotiations in the 
League of Nations touching disarmament did not form part of the 
general discussion on security and were conducted quite separately, 
the development of affairs nevertheless resulted in the League of 
Nations’ Treaty of Mutual Assistance becoming by degrees, and so 
to say, automatically, a part of the negotiations between France and 
England. This was mainly because, in the meantime, the Ruhr 
had been occupied and direct negotiations between the French 
Premier, Poincaré and the British Government regarding an Anglo- 
French pact had been broken off. 

When subsequently the MacDonald and Herriot Governments 
came into power, both of them emphasised, in contradistinction to 
their predecessors, the idea of the League of Nations, and seeing, 
from the history of the preceding four years’ negotiations, the 
difficulty of arriving at a direct security pact between the two coun- 
tries, sought to find a solution in the League of Nations whose more 
active influence and cooperation in international politics answered 
more fully to their political tendencies. 

The matter was all the more acceptable to France in that the 
initiative came from the English Government, and because the 
French Government saw the great difficulties standing in the way of 
a direct pact between England and France—a pact opposed on 
principle by the Labour Party then in power. France, in collabora- 
tion with the English Government, realised the necessity of solving 
the problem in such a way that the solution should not a priori be 
directed against Germany and that Germany should be thus enabled 
to join voluntarily in the entire action. Finally, France saw that 
the solving of the problem meant not only ensuring security for 
Western Europe, but also for Central and Eastern Europe—that is 
to say, it was a matter of universal security and peace. For France, 
and, of course, for other States, for Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Rumania, the neutral States and the former enemy 
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States, a solution in these circumstances by the League of Nations 
could signify the maximum attainable. 

In September, 1924, therefore, the Geneva Protocol was accepted 
by all the factors then interested, with sincerity and enthusiasm as a 
new general effort to settle the problem of security—all previous 
attempts having failed—and as a document not only expressing 
what was then felt to be the practical need of all, but also an expres- 
sion of sincere desire for definitive peace and for the lofty ideals of 
the future as incorporated in the League of Nations. 

The events of the last session of the Council of the League of 
Nations in March, 1925, are well known. The British Government 
declared itself against the Protocol as a means of solving the prob- 
lem of security. An analysis of the speeches of the English Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Chamberlain, shows that: 

a) the British Government does not regard a general application of 
the principle of arbitration as acceptable for itself, and wishes to 
reserve to itself the possibility of settling certain disputes in another 
manner, and 

b) that the obligations imposed by the Protocol are, in view of the 
extent of the British Empire, too great. In particular it seems to the 
British Government impossible to take upon itself the duty of guar- 
anteeing the preservation of peace in some regions of Eastern Europe. 

In other words, the British Government rejects once more what 
it has always rejected from the very first negotiations (outside the 
League of Nations) touching security—that is, to give a guarantee 
for anything more than the frontier between France and Belgium on 
the one hand and Germany on the other. 

Thus the Geneva Protocol, in the form in which it has hitherto 
existed, has been thrust back, and we come to the last act in the 
negotiations touching the problem of security. 


Tue GERMAN PROPOSALS FOR A GUARANTY PACT, AND THE ENGLISH 
REJECTION OF THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 


This leads us to the third chapter in the history of the guaranty 
pact: the negotiations between England, France and Belgium, and 
the discussions of the League of Nations have been supplemented by 
attempts at solving the problem of security emanating from Germany 


herself. 
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Under the influence of the occupation of the Ruhr by the Poincaré 
Government, which in the official circles of Germany was considered 
also as a part of the struggle for France’s security and not only as a 
sanction for not fulfilling the reparation clauses of the Versailles 
treaty, there was made from the German side the first attempt to 
aid in the solution of this question. On December 18, 1922, the 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, Hughes, trans- 
mitted to the French Ambassador, M. Jusserand, the proposal of the 
German Chancellor, Dr. Cuno, in which the latter proposed that the 
Great Powers which had an interest in the Rhine frontier should bind 
themselves—in which America would serve as a guarantee—that for 
a period of about thirty years (i. e. one human generation) they 
would not declare war against each other, without the declaration 
being preceded by popular vote. 

Premier Poincaré rejected this proposal as inadequate and pointed 
out that the same thing was guaranteed without limitation as to 
time by the Pact of the League of Nations; beside this neither 
America nor England have shown any intention to adhere to these 
guarantees or to guarantee them. 

The second German proposal was made on May 2, 1923, when the 
German government submitted to England, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Japan and the United States of America its proposals regarding the 
reparation question and added an offer to negotiate with France a 
pact by which she would bind herself to settle all conflicts in a 
peaceable way and not by war. As a condition to the conclusion of 
this pact Germany demanded the evacuation of the Ruhr. In Sep- 
tember, 1923, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Stresemann, repeated, 
in a public speech made at Stuttgart, the same idea with little varia- 
tion and in a form absolutely general. These proposals did not lead 
to any further negotiations; they were generally considered as tac- 
tical steps aimed at bringing about the evacuation of the Ruhr. 

The end of the year 1923 and the year 1924 were occupied, as 
already said, by the proceedings of the League of Nations touching 
the Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Protocol; even on the part 
of Germany the attempts at a solution of the problem of security 
stopped, just as had the direct negotiations between France and 
England. 

The fall of the MacDonald government and the reserved attitude 
of the present British Government during the meeting of the Council 
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of the League of Nations, at Rome, in December, 1924, indicated that 
England would not accept the Protocol of Geneva in its present 
form, and thus new negotiations regarding the problem of security 
and a new guaranty pact became again a question of the moment. 

As opposed to the point of view of the British Empire, all the 
members of the Council of the League of Nations, even if they ad- 
mitted some shortcomings in the Protocol—(as could hardly be 
otherwise for every such document, which slightly general in nature 
will always display some gaps owing to the natural differences of geo- 
graphical, cultural and moral conditions of the individual nations in 
different parts of the world)—have spoken decidedly for all the 
principles of the Protocol, and have declared that they will keep to 
these principles and that they will work for their realisation, that 
they do not adhere slavishly to the accepted text of the Protocol 
and not reject on principle the British standpoint, namely, that of 
solving the problem of security temporarily by a partial guaranty 
pact entered into directly between the interested powers and sub- 
ordinated to the control of the League of Nations. 

France, having after six years’ negotiation for security the Geneva 
Protocol as the only (at least morally) binding act, emphasises 
naturally and rightly its importance and her decision to adhere to it. 
She is willing, however, as are other members of the League to sub- 
stitute for it temporarily something which would be able to solve the 
problem of security in Europe at least in some acceptable way. 
France does not give up hope of the Protocol being brought into effect 
by degrees. 

The British Government on its part declares that it does not 
desire to solve the problem of security by a diplomatic act of general 
character such as is the Geneva Protocol, but that it would rather 
give precedence to the principles applied in the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, negotiated by the League of Nations in 1923, and that the 
solution of the problem of security was possible only through the con- 
clusionof guaranty pactsdirectly between individualinterested powers. 

By this the British Government adds to its point of view these two 
further points: . 

a. Such pact should be concluded with the participation of all 
directly interested, therefore in this case also of Germany, in order 
that it should not appear that the actions aim at the formation of 


a block against one State. 
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b. The pact should be placed under the control of the League of 
Nations and submitted to the principles which direct the whole 
activity and policy of the League. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT ON THE 
ENSURING OF THE SECURITY OF THE RHINE 
FRONTIER AND ON ARBITRATION TREATIES 


In this situation and just at the time when the British Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Chamberlain, had prepared his reply to the 
Geneva Protocol, came the new proposal for a guaranty pact from 
the German Government. 

This proposal, as well as the first proposal made by the Chancellor, 
Dr. Cuno, was evoked not only by the general development of the 
problem of security, but also by current political events closely 
affecting Germany. On January 10, 1925, the Allied decision was 
made, according to which the occupation of the Ruhr should tem- 
porarily be maintained. To the German protest the French Premier, 
Herriot, replied in Parliament, on January 28, 1925, with his famous 
speech which aroused great attention. 

Herriot recalled the negotiations during the peace conference 
regarding the security of France and recalled the concessions which 
France made without the promise of security given to her being 
fulfilled. Further, he called attention to the fact that the Military 
Control Commission possessed material which showed that in 
Germany military preparations were being made and pointed out 
in what respects the peace obligations from this point of view had 
not yet been fulfilled. He therefore emphasised the necessity of 
accepting the Geneva Protocol and the definitive adjustment of the 
military control, so that the whole question of the security of France 
could be settled. 

The question of the military control of the former enemy States is 
now being dealt with in the League of Nations upon which, ac- 
cording to the Peace Treaty, rests the duty of carrying out this 
control. The League of Nations has likewise to control the demil- 
itarised left bank of the Rhine in terms of Articles 42 and 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The solution of these questions was always 
considered as part of the whole problem of security and therefore 
they come under consideration also in the present negotiations. 
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Two days afterwards the Chancellor, Dr. Luther, delivered his 
reply,—an utterance from which, it is evident, the present offer of 
the German Government issues, and in that reply he pointed out the 
following: 

a. M. Herriot regards the relations between Germany and France 
from the point of view of the problem of security. Germany agrees 
with this, but she is interested in the solution of the guaranty pact 
and wishes to collaborate, as the question of security exists for 
Germany too. 

b. Germany agrees even with the final aim of France to attain a 
general peace convention such as is the Geneva Protocol. Such 
general convention, if it cannot be secured immediately, can be pre- 
pared gradually by partial guaranty pacts which could immediately 
guarantee practical security in such places where the problem is most 
acute. Germany would be willing to cooperate immediately in such 
negotiations. 

In the first week of the month of March, the German Government 
transmitted to the Governments of the Great Powers a confidential 
memorandum, in which the ideas just mentioned, of the Chancellor, 
Dr. Luther, are stated with some important additions, in detail and 
with more precision: it would be a matter of the conclusion of a 
guaranty pact among the Great Powers, by which the present status 
quo on the Rhine would be guaranteed to all States reciprocally, the 
stipulations of Articles 42 and 43 of the treaty regarding the demil- 
itarisation of the left bank of the Rhine would be carried out and there 
would be signed arbitration conventions between Germany and all 
other interested great and minor powers, i. e. also Germany’s 
neighbours on her eastern frontiers. In the memorandum, Germany 
repeats the idea of Dr. Luther that this partial guaranty pact can 
prove a first step to the general world-protocol, ensuring security 
in general. 

Such is the history and the development of the problem of security. 
In the first stage at the Peace Conference and up to the year 1923 
it was a matter of a guaranty pact between Clemenceau, Briand 
and Poincaré on the one side and Lloyd George and Lord Curzon 
on the other, a guaranty pact concerning only France, England 
and Belgium. 

The second stage shows the abandonment of this first conception, 
which today would scarcely find a majority of supporters in England, 
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and the substitution of it by an attempt on the part of the League of 
Nations to bring about a General Pact such as the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance or the Geneva Protocol. 

The third stage is a compromise between the two preceding at- 
tempts and the proposals made by the German Government: a 
partial guaranty pact with the admission of the late enemy, combined 
with obligations to the League of Nations and regarded as the first 
practical step towards a universal pact of security in general. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE ALLIES ON THE GERMAN MEMORANDUM 
AND THE STANDPOINT OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
GOVERNMENT 


To the information regarding the German memorandum were soon 
added various more or less sensational reports. Shortly after the 
German proposals had been received, certain English newspapers 
declared that Germany recognised the Peace of Versailles and the 
status quo in the west, but not in the east, and that she contemplated 
for her eastern neighbours the conclusion of an arbitration treaty 
which would cover also frontier questions. From this arose partly 
polemics and partly fears lest it were a diplomatic manoeuvre behind 
which Germany might be concealing certain intentions. 

According to our reports the meaning of the German memo- 
randum was confirmed in the form that in the west Germany defini- 
tively and solemnly recognised the status quo and the provisions of 
the Peace of Versailles, but that, as regards the eastern frontier, 
Germany took up the same attitude as had been adopted by all the 
French Governments regarding the question of Alsace and Lorraine 
before the last war, i. e., Germany, having signed the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, would stand by this treaty and would, on account of it, never 
call forth a military conflict, even over the eastern frontier. The 
intention of Germany to conclude arbitration treaties on the basis 
of existing international treaties provided further guarantees in this 
sense. It was further confirmed to me that the German proposal 
did not signify also that Germany intended to submit the question 
of frontiers to the procedure of arbitration. 

Under these circumstances I am inclined to consider that the fears 
that have arisen from these plans are somewhat exaggerated or at 
least premature. In all the negotiations and in all the statements 
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which I have made in the name of the Czechoslovak Government I 
have been maintaining a necessary reserve, as long as all these 
questions are not duly cleared up. 

I had the opportunity at Geneva to discuss these questions in 
detail with Mr. Chamberlain, the British Foreign Minister, M. 
Briand, the French delegate and the former Prime Minister, and 
with the Ministers, MM. Hymans and Skrzynski. I specially 
communicated our point of view to the Italian Government through 
the Ambassador in Paris, Baron Avezzano. Mr. Chamberlain again 
emphasised the decided standpoint of Great Britain: her intention 
to maintain fully and consistently the Peace of Versailles, but her 
inability under present circumstances to do more than to guarantee 
the Rhine frontiers. Further, Great Britain was convinced that it 
was impossible today to conclude a pact such as was planned at the 
Peace Conference or such as had been agreed upon between Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Briand. The only possible form was a pact 
which would be a compromise between all the attempts which had 
been made hitherto, would be participated in by Germany and 
would be under the control of the League of Nations. 

I communicated to Mr. Chamberlain the standpoint of our 
Government: as far as we were concerned, we considered that the 
Geneva Protocol was the best solution of the problem of security, 
but we agreed in principle to examine the German proposals and 
arbitration treaties as a certain advance in the universal work for 
peace. Previous, however, to taking any important step, we desired 
(a) to know the exact meaning of the pact in question and of the 
proposed arbitration treaties. Further, we wished to make it clear 
that (b) we regarded it as inadmissible for the guaranty pact to be 
drawn up in any way such as to encroach upon or weaken the rights 
guaranteed to us by the Peace Treaties, whether of Versailles, Saint 
Germain or Trianon; and that (c) we considered it necessary for the 
guaranty pact which is intended to inaugurate a new period of 
stabilised peace and peace treaties in Europe, to be supplemented 
by the entry of Germany into the League of Nations, which country 
would thus take over the mutual rights and duties arising from the 
signature of the Pact of the League of Nations; finally (d) that the 
pact in question would be only the first step and that it would 
necessarily lead under the aegis of the League of Nations to further 
guaranty pacts which at length might lead, just as was indicated 
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by the German memorandum, to a guaranty pact which would be 
universal or at least European in scope, i. e., in the long run to the 
principles of the Geneva Protocol. The German memorandum—if 
I understand it rightly—is penetrated to a much greater extent with 
these principles than it seems to be at first sight. In any case we do 
not surrender anything which we have in the shape of guarantees of 
our own security and which is provided for us by all our previous 
or other treaties. 

At Geneva M. Briand, the French delegate, the Ministers, MM. 
Hymans and Skrzynski, and myself agreed that the German pro- 
posal should be examined with all the necessary reserve, but objec- 
tively, and that there was no need a priori to reject it. Also, when 
I was in Paris, President Doumergue, M. Herriot, the Prime Min- 
ister, and myself discussed all these questions again in great detail, 
and complete agreement was arrived at with the French Government 
in the sense mentioned above. 

M. Herriot was in entire agreement with our standpoint and with 
the reservations made regarding these proposals, just as on the other 
hand he was of the same opinion that this attempt could be con- 
sidered as a serious and sincere one because in Germany also the 
majority of the population could be supposed to be feeling today, 
after ten years of severe war and political struggles, the need for 
quietness and peace. It is only necessary, therefore, to be circum- 
spect, remain calm and judicious, examine the questions well in all 
their details, and continue to act in common, so that it may become 
clear whether we all really desire a solution of the problem of security 
and definitive peace. According to my information the same will 
apply also to the negotiations between France and England. 

The further negotiations during the past week have shown only a 
small amount of progress. The Allies have made official exchanges 
of their points of view regarding the general German proposal and 
have already requested an exact formulation of the definitive German 
proposals. As far as we are concerned, we shall act in common and 
in agreement with them. 

More detailed reports regarding the negotiations cannot be given 
as yet, because up till now the details have not been discussed. 
Meanwhile various combinations are arising as to the form of the 
guaranty pact and of the arbitration pacts. In some quarters it is 
thought that the guaranty pact will be based simply on Articles 42 
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and 43 of the Peace of Versailles relating to the demilitarised Rhine 
zone, whilst in other quarters the pact is considered in a more univer- 
sal form. Some people would like separate arbitration treaties, 
whilst others prefer them to be common to all parties. These are 
questions of form which naturally have also their importance and 
have yet to be discussed. 


CZECHOSLOVAK POLICY AND THE SIX YEARS’ STRUGGLE FOR THE 
SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 


The policy of our Government in all the questions of security has 
several times been discussed in Parliament, particularly in my last 
two reports of February 6, 1924, when I explained in detail the 
principles of our treaty policy, and of October 30, 1924, when I 
explained the Geneva Protocol. In our policy we have always 
followed two principles of practical and real politics: 

a) the ensuring, by our own power and by alliance treaties of a 
defensive character and controlled by the League of Nations, of the 
security of the State; and " 

b) the seizing of every opportunity to build up universal guaran- 
tees of peace, just as has been done by various projects of the League 
of Nations. 

In our policy we have always endeavoured to combine the neces- 
sary practical sense and daily political needs with high moral ideals; 
we have never departed from the actual necessities of the day, nor 
have we made any mistakes in view of the possible developments of 
the future. With our own work we have gained every guarantee 
that it was at all possible to gain and we have used every opportunity 
to obtain supplementary universal guarantees. Also we have not 
forgotten that the definitive solution of these questions presupposes 
the participation of Russia. In the same way it is possible to explain 
our treaty policy with the Little Entente and with France, and our 
participation in the League of Nations in the drawing up of the treaty 
of mutual assistance and of the Geneva Protocol. 

In this direction recent events have only confirmed our policy. 
The Geneva Protocol signified and signifies great progress in the 
conceptions of foreign policy held hitherto. Nowhere do objective 
observers venture to deny this in France, England, and Germany, 
even if they doubt the possibility of its principles being fully and 
immediately realised in the sphere of practical politics. It is natural 
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that such a change as this in the conceptions of international law 
held hitherto cannot win through on the first occasion and without 
difficulties. The same objective observers simply confirm what I 
said last October in my reports on the Geneva Protocol: that before 
the principles came into effect, they would pass through a long 
period of examination and that even if they were not effectuated in 
their present form they could not now disappear from international 
politics. Moreover the new guaranty pact, which is now to be 
brought into being, is permeated to a large extent with these 
principles. 

Czechoslovak policy, therefore, continues, and will continue also 
from the practical point of view, to follow these principles not only 
because they are right and just from the ethical point of view and 
express the highest moral ideals to which mankind is fighting its 
way through, but also because they are, and always will be, the best 
guarantee of the independence of a State like the Czechoslovak 
Republic. Hence we should prefer an immediate realisation of the 
Protocol. If this cannot be achieved," we do not reject the present 
negotiations relating to the guaranty pact, although we do not 
abandon our original aim. 

In the last negotiations our policy has proved satisfactory also in 
the defence of the regional treaties, and this in a quarter where for a 
certain period they were criticised. This also is a proof that in our 
policy we are following the right path. We used to be criticised on 
account of our regional treaties—now both sides, their opponents 
and friends, recognise them and are preparing to conclude such 
treaties. We have been ironically commented upon for our work in 
connection with the Geneva Protocol and now this Protocol has led 
us at least a step further in the struggle for European security, and 
every country, whether it likes or not, will submit itself in due course 
to the principles contained therein, even if it rejects the present text 
of the Protocol. 

Finally I will mention that the next meeting of the General 
Assembly of the League of Nations (September 1925) will naturally 
discuss the Protocol once more and will take its decisions. If before 
that time anything definitive is done in the matter of security, the 
situation will be much easier; if the Pact is not concluded before 
that time, the same problem is presented in all its extent and we shall 
be faced with a more difficult international situation than‘up till now. 
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The position of our State after these important negotiations 
lasting for six years is a very good one. By our treaty policy we 
have achieved all the guarantees which could be obtained under 
the given circumstances. In addition to the first two sets of nego- 
tiations (with MM. Clemenceau and Briand) which were limited to 
France, we have participated, directly or indirectly, in all the nego- 
tiations, and after the conclusion of our treaty with France we have 
both direct and indirect benefits from every solution of the question 
of security, although only in the West. 4 

And in the present negotiations we have defended wi still defend 
successfully our interests. It is, of course, out of the question that 
we should negotiate with anybody and on anything that would call 
forth a doubt even for a short time lest the treaties relating to our 
frontiers and our general rights are affected in any way to our 
detriment. 

From the whole report it is finally evident that the relation of our 
State to the various other States, to France, England, Italy and 
Germany, remains the same as it was when I gave my last report to 
Parliament on these questions. Otherwise I consider that in spite 
of the pushing aside of the Geneva Protocol the present position 
marks a certain advance in the international situation, if of course 
the projected pact is actually concluded. This would mean that we 
are entering a period which could be described as that of the stabili- 
sation of peace and the surmounting of the crisis of the Peace Treaties. 

It would also mean a change in the position of Germany which 
would enter from this time into more normal relations with the 
other Powers and would have, morally and politically, a situation 
involving equal rights. For six whole years the Czechoslovak 
Republic has not had a single dispute, even of the smallest kind. 
The conclusion of the pact and eventually also of an arbitration 
treaty would signify a further step towards good-neighbourly and 
friendly relations, and in my opinion nothing should be allowed to 
stand in the way of this. 


THE AUSTRIAN PROBLEM, THE NEGOTIATIONS ON THE AGREEMENT 
WITH POLAND, AND THE MEETING OF THE ENTENTE 
AT BUCHAREST 


To this report on the whole situation I should like to add a few 
words on three other international questions: the Austrian question, 
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our present negotiations with Poland, and the next meeting of the 
Little Entente. 

In the matter of the financial sanitation of Austria a sceptical 
attitude has recently manifested itself in various quarters, this being 
also in connection with the new political plans in view of the future 
of Austria. Our attitude towards the Austrian problem remains 
unchanged: it is certain that the sanitation process is very difficult 
and that also in the future there will arise a number of economic 
and financial difficulties. But I believe that with good will and 
energetic work the League of Nations’ financial sanitation scheme in 
regard to Austria will succeed. 

I do not regard as possible either the plans for the joining of Austria 
with Germany—and certainly the guaranty pact which has been 
prepared will simply show also in this sense that all the interested 
parties take their stand in this question on the provisions laid down 
in the treaties signed—or the plans for a Danubian Confederation or 
Customs Union. The only correct solution of the economic difficul- 
ties and problems of the new Central European States is their close 
economic rapprochement in the spirit of the last commercial treaty 
between Czechoslovakia and Austria, the principles of which can be 
developed further in conjunction with the maintenance of the full 
economic and political sovereignty of the respective States. I 
repeat that, given the good will of the parties concerned, this policy 
will certainly lead to the desired end. 

I consider our negotiations with Poland, particularly in the 
present international situation, to be very important for both 
States. It is a question of the liquidation of all the unsettled ques- 
tions arising from the Treaty of Saint Germain and from the decision 
on the division of the Té&in district, i. e., a number of minority, 
administrative, economic and financial questions; further it is a 
question of the conclusion of a commercial treaty which is to lay 
a more lasting basis for the future economic relations between the 
two States. 

These are very important questions in view of the fact that it 
means the definitive liquidation of all the disputes which have 
existed between the two countries and the opening of a new period 
of friendly relations between the two States. For us and for the 
whole situation in our neighbourhood and for Europe generally it 
means once again a good step forward towards the consolidation of 
conditions. 
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The commercial treaty will further be significant economically 
and politically in that it will contain important transit clauses and 
will settle for both States the question of transit in general; for us 
to the east, for the Poles to the west. It is a question of each of the 
two States being able, on account of its special geographical situa- 
tion, to ensure for itself transit in all circumstances and in all cases, 
both to the east and to the west. For us the ensuring of transit to 
Russia is naturally of first-rate importance, just as for Poland transit 
to the south and to the west of Europe is important. 

Finally there will be the question of the conclusion of a political 
arbitration treaty. After repeated negotiations we have come to an 
agreement with M. Skrzynski on all these questions. It was im- 
portant for us, at a time when on the one hand we are liquidating 
all the disputed questions of the past, to prevent any disputes arising 
for the future and to ensure a permanent, sincere friendship between 
the two sister States. The history of the Polish people and of the 
Czechoslovaks urges us to think about this more than was done by 
our forefathers, so that we may not fall into their mistakes. 

We desire always to live in agreement and in neighbourly friendship 
with Poland. For our own existence we need that of Poland just as 
Poland needs our existence. The benefit to both nations will here 
be equal. We do not interfere in Polish affairs—because we truly 
desire for the Polish nation a happy and peaceful future, real peace 
and economic and cultural prosperity. And we wish to live in true 
and sincere cooperation with Poland in the future in all these fields. 

Our treaty on arbitration is to be the expression of these ideas 
and needs. Ata time when a guaranty pact for the consolidation of 
European peace and various arbitration treaties with Germany are 
to be concluded, this treaty also will be.a valuable supplement to the 
universal consolidation and the peace of Europe. 

The meeting of the Little Entente will be held in May at Bucharest. 
As always, the current international questions will be discussed, 
particularly all those matters to which I have referred in my report 
today. We are in communication with both the Yugoslav and 
Rumanian Governments and in these questions we hold a com- 
pletely united standpoint. Our interest is of course more immediate, 
but it is natural that all the above-mentioned questions affect very 
closely the Little Entente as a whole. In these questions our Govern- 
ment acts in full accord with the Foreign Ministers of our two allies, 
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The Geneva discussion on the regional pacts and on the guaranty 
pact in general has again given a sanction to the whole policy of the 
Little Entente. At the coming meeting in Bucharest the existing 
policy of the Little Entente will again be emphasised and confirmed. 





CONCLUSION 


That is about all on which I wish to report to Parliament and in 
the main features it characterises the present international situation. 
During the last few weeks a number of alarmist reports have been 
spread which have disturbed somewhat the public in our own and 
other countries. I have said everything which can be said at the 
present stage of the negotiations. I think that my remarks will 
give the right perspective for all these reports. Our policy has its 
own firm and clear tendencies. We have successfully defended the 
interest of the State in the negotiations hitherto and we shall con- 
tinue to do so in the future negotiations. In the present negotiations 
we maintain reserve and remain circumspect and do not wish in 
advance to draw attention to what may or may not happen if the 
pact is or is not realised. We are prepared for both eventualities. 
In two matters, however, we emphasise again our determination 
and intentions: we shall not surrender any of our rights nor any of the 
guarantees that we have obtained, and we shall never cease to work, as 
heretofore, for the consolidation and stabilisation of universal peace. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE PROTOCOL FOR THE 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


Address by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign Minister, in 
the League of Nations Council Meeting, at Geneva, March 12, 1925! 


His Majesty’s Government have given the most anxious considera- 
tion to the Protocol which was provisionally accepted last October 
by the Assembly of the League of Nations, and submitted by the 
Council to the various States Members of the League. It is un- 
necessary to lay stress upon the sympathy felt throughout the 
British Empire with any effort toimprove the international machin- 
ery for maintaining the peace of the world. 

Arbitration, disarmament and security are the main themes of the 
Protocol, and on all these great subjects the British Empire has 
shown, by deeds as well as words, that it is in the fullest accord with 
the ideals which have animated the Fifth Assembly of the League. 
Successive administrations in Great Britain, with the full approval 
of the self-governing Dominions, have not only favoured arbitration 
in theory; they have largely availed themselves of it in practice. 
They have not contented themselves with preaching disarmament; 
they have disarmed to the limits of national safety. They have taken 
their full share in creating and supporting the League of Nations and 
the Court of International Justice; while the immense sacrifices 
they have been content to make in the cause of general security 
are matters of recent history. 

If, therefore, his Majesty’s present advisers, after discussing the 
subject with the self-governing Dominions and India, see insuper- 
able objections to signing and ratifying the Protocol in its present 
shape, this is not because they feel themselves out of harmony with 
the purpose which it was intended to serve, or are opposed in prin- 
ciple to schemes for clarifying the meaning of the Covenant or 
strengthening its provisions. Amendment and interpretation may 
in themselves be desirable; but his Majesty’s Government cannot 
believe that the Protocol as it stands provides the most suitable 
method of attempting that task. 

1Reprinted from the London Times of March 13, 1925. 
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The declared object of the Protocol is to facilitate disarmament, 
and it proposes to attain this most desirable end (1) by closing 
certain gaps in the scheme originally laid down in the Covenant for 
peaceably settling international disputes, and (2) by sharpening the 
“sanctions,” especially the ‘economic sanctions,” by which under 
the existing system, aggression is to be discouraged and aggressors 
coerced. These two portions of the scheme are intimately connected, 
and it may be desirable on the present occasion to consider them 
together. 

It was, of course, well known to the framers of the Covenant 
that international differences might conceivably take a form for 
which their peace-preserving machinery provided no specific remedy; 
nor could they have doubted that this defect, if defect it was, could 
in theory be cured by insisting that every dispute should, at some 
stage or other, be submitted to arbitration. If, therefore, they 
rejected this simple method of obtaining systematic completeness, 
it was presumably because they felt, as so many States Members 
of the League have felt since, that the objections to universal and 
compulsory arbitration might easily outweigh its theoretical advan- 
tages. So far as the Court of International Justice is concerned, this 
view was taken in 1920 by the British Delegation, while the British 
Delegation of 1924 made a reservation in the same connexion which, 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, greatly limits the universal 
application of the compulsory principle. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MEMBERS 


Into this branch of the controversy, however, his Majesty’s 
Government do not now propose to enter. It suffices to say that, so 
far from their objections to compulsory arbitration being diminished 
by the provisions of the Protocol, they have rather been increased, 
owing to the weakening of those reservations in Article 15 of the 
Covenant, which were designed to prevent any interference by the 
League in matters of domestic jurisdiction. 

His Majesty’s Government are now more immediately concerned 
to inquire how far the change in the Covenant effected by the Pro- 
tocol is likely to increase the responsibilities already undertaken by 
the States Members of the League. On this there may conceivably 
be two opinions. Some have held that, although in the language 
of the First Committee “there are numerous fissures in the wall of 
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protection erected by the Covenant round the peace of the world,” 
there is in fact but little danger that through these “fissures” any 
serious assaults will be attempted. The changes made by the Pro- 
tocol are, in their judgment, formal rather than substantial; they aim 
at theoretical completeness rather than practical effect. On this 
view no material addition is made to responsibilities already in- 
curred under the Covenant, nor, it must be added, is anything of 
importance accomplished in the cause of peace and disarmament. 

But this, it need hardly be said, is not the view of the framers of 
the Protocol. They regard themselves as the authors of a “new 
system” through which alone can be realised “‘the great ideal to 
which humanity aspires.” The last thing they contemplate is the 
possibility that their proposals will leave things very much as they 
stand under the Covenant. And in this his Majesty’s Government 
are entirely of their opinion. How, indeed, can it be otherwise? 
Fresh classes of disputes are to be decided by the League; fresh possi- 
bilities of defying its decisions are thereby created; fresh occasions 
for the application of coercive measures follow as a matter of course; 
and it is therefore not surprising that, quite apart from the problem 
of disarmament, the question of “sanctions” should be treated at 
length in the clauses of the Protocol. 

It seems necessary to preface the comments called for by this 
part of the new scheme by recalling certain historic facts which, 
though very relevant to the subject, are never referred to in the 
documents by which the Protocol is justified and explained. 

As all the world is aware, the League of Nations, in its present 
shape, is not the League designed by the framers of the Covenant. 
They no doubt contemplated, and, as far as they could, provided 
against, the difficulties that might arise from the non-inclusion of a 
certain number of States within the circle of League membership. 
But they never supposed that among these States would be found 
so many of the most powerful nations in the world, least of all did 
they foresee that one of them would be the United States of America. 


LEAGUE WorK GOES ON 


It is no doubt true that there are many points of view from which 
these unfortunate facts have not proved to be of vital importance. 
The work of the League goes on, beneficent and full of promise. 
Though the United States remains in friendly aloofness, individual 
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Americans have freely helped both by sympathy and service, while 
the generosity of the American public has greatly aided some causes 
in which the League is deeply interested. Could, therefore, attention 
be confined to the present and the past, it might be said with truth 
that the problems which even a weakened League has had to face 
have never overstrained its machinery. 

The hope may be justified that this good fortune will continue. 
But surely it is most unwise to add to the liabilities already incurred 
without taking stock of the degree to which the machinery of the 
Covenant has been already weakened by the non-membership of 
certain great States. For in truth the change, especially as regards 
the “economic sanctions,” amounts to a transformation. The 
“economic sanction,” if simultaneously directed by all the world 
against a State which is not itself economically self-sufficing, would 
be a weapon of incalculable power. This, or something not very 
different from this, was the weapon originally devised by the authors 
of the Covenant. To them it appeared to be not only’ bloodless, but 
cheap, effective and easy to use, in the most improbable event of its 
use being necessary. But all this is changed by the mere existence 
of powerful economic communities outside the limits of the League. 
It might force trade into unaccustomed channels, but it could hardly 
stop it; and, though the offending State would no doubt suffer, 
there is no presumption that it would be crushed, or even that it 
would suffer most. 

Were this the occasion for entering into a detailed discussion of the 
subsidiary provisions of the Protocol, it would be necessary to dwell 
at length on all those which, in the opinion of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, are open to serious objection. But for the purposes of the 
present communication the following observations may suffice. 

Articles 7 and 8 of the Protocol are designed for the purpose of 
preventing a State which has a difference with a neighbour from 
making any preparations for war between the moment when a dis- 
pute arises and the moment when proceedings for a pacific settlement 
have been concluded. The intentions of these provisions are most 
laudable. But the framers of these articles should have considered 
that it may embarrass the victim of aggression even more than the 

aggressor. The aggressor is at liberty to select his own date for picking 
a quarrel. Until that date arrives he may distribute his army as he 
pleases—provided only that he neither mobilises them nor adds to 
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them. When the distribution is as favourable to his designs as he 
can hope to make them, he starts the dispute. Immediately the 
military position becomes temporarily unalterable. His troops, 
which are more or less in the right position for attack, may, indeed 
must, be kept there till he wants to use them. The troops, on the 
other hand, of his prospective victim are, by supposition, in the wrong 
position for defence. But there they must be kept, or the victim 
may find himself charged with a breach of the Protocol. Is this a 
tolerable situation? Is it one that could possibly survive the day of 
trial? 

It may be replied that if the aggressor attempts to concentrate 
troops for attack before the dispute arises, means may be found to 
stop him. Grant that such means exist, which is extremely doubtful, 
how does the Protocol deal with the case where the peace distribution 
of the troops belonging to the aggressor is normally more suitable for 
attack than the peace distribution of the troops belonging to its 
opponents is suitable for defence? If a dispute were to arise, would 
the defender be counted as an aggressor solely because he endeav- 
oured to redress this accidental inequality? 


SEA PROBLEMS 


These are some of the difficulties suggested by Articles 7 and 8 
of the Protocol as these affect forces on land. But these Articles 
raise even more embarrassing problems when applied to the case of 
forces at sea. The whole value of a fleet depends on its mobility. 
Its distribution is in all probability quite different in time of peace 
from what it would be under threat of war. To suggest that directly 
a dispute arises, which in any way concerns a maritime Power, its 
ships are to remain immovably fixed on the stations where the chance 
conveniences of peace may happen to have placed them, is asking 
the threatened State to make a surrender of its inalienable right of 
self-defence, to which it is never likely to submit. 

It may be desirable to add that, besides the obvious objections to 
those clauses already indicated, their great obscurity, and the in- 
herent impossibility of distinguishing, in any paper definition, 
military movements genuinely intended for defence, and only for 
defence, from movements with some ulterior aggressive purpose, 
must always make them a danger to the unwary rather than a pro- 
tection to the innocent. They could never be accepted as they stand. 
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There is one other clause in the Protocol which cannot be passed 
over in complete silence, namely, Article 15. This contains two 
provisions. By the first, the aggressor State is required to pay all 
the costs of the war for which it is responsible, and full reparation 
for all damages, public or private, which the war has caused. By 
the second, it is protected from any alteration of its frontiers and 
all interference with its internal affairs. 

With the sentiments which have dictated these two provisions 
there will be general sympathy. His Majesty’s Government, at all 
events, have no desire to relieve the aggressor of the duty of repairing 
to the utmost of his ability the damages for which he is responsible; 
they hold strongly to the view that frontiers are neither to be lightly 
made nor lightly violated; and they, of course, accept the broad 
principle that sovereign States should be left to manage their own 
affairs. But they cannot think it wise to embody these generalities 
in dogmas of inflexible rigidity, designed to control the actions of the 
League in all circumstances and for all time. In the sternest codes 
of law mitigating circumstances are allowed to modify the judgments 
of the courts; and his Majesty’s Government fail to see why the 
League of Nations should deliberately deprive itself of a discretion 
which all other tribunals are free to exercise. 

Moreover, there is a certain want of harmony between the two 
provisions of the Article, which in rare and extreme cases—and it 
is for rare and extreme cases, among others, that we are asked to 
legislate—might well shock the conscience of the world. These 
cases cannot, indeed, be foreseen, but they may be imagined. Is it 
impossible, for example, that in a war arising out of some very 
complicated situation, involving perhaps a State not a member of 
the League, the guilt of the combatants might be fairly matched, 
though only one of them was technically the aggressor? In such 
circumstances, would the League feel. no misgivings when they found 
themselves compelled to throw all the cost of the war upon one 
party and none at all upon the other? Would not the universal 
verdict be that, under the first half of Article 15, the aggressor 
had in this case been hardly treated? 


AGGRESSOR’S PENALTY 


But now consider the second half of Article 15. This protects 
the aggressor, whatever his misdeeds, from losing anything under 
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any circumstances but money or the equivalent of money. Is this 
quite satisfactory? The aggression may have been utterly unpro- 
voked; it may have been barbarously conducted; it may be the 
work of a corrupt and tyrannical administration; and it may be 
the inevitable result of cruel mis-government on the aggressor’s side 
of an ill-drawn frontier. Are we to lay it down for all time that in 
such a case, the League shall do nothing to prevent a repetition of the 
offence, but ask for money? This may, indeed, be all that is possible. 
But would it not be wise to let the League itself resolve this problem, 
if unhappily the occasion should ever arise? 

There is one general reflection which his Majesty’s Government 
venture to add to the specific criticisms that they have made in the 
preceding paragraphs. The Protocol purports to be little more than 
a completion of the work begun but not perfected by the authors of 
the Covenant. But surely this is a very inadequate description of 
its effects. The additions which it makes to the original document 
do something quite different from merely clarifying obscurities and 
filling in omissions. They destroy its balance and alter its spirit. 
The fresh emphasis laid upon “sanctions”; the new occasions dis- 
covered for their employment; the elaboration of military procedure, 
insensibly suggest the idea that the vital business of the League is 
not so much to promote friendly cooperation and reasoned harmony 
in the management of international affairs, as to preserve peace by 
organising war, and, it may be, war on the largest scale. 

Now it is unhappily true that circumstances may be easily imag- 
ined in which war, conducted by members of the League, and with 
its collective assistance and approval, will become a tragic necessity. 
But such catastrophes belong to the pathology of international life, 
not to its normal condition. It is not wholesome for the ordinary 
man to be always brooding over the possibility of some severe sur- 
gical operation; nor is it wise for societies to pursue a similar course. 
It is more likely to hasten the dreaded consummation than to hinder 
it. And it certainly seems to his Majesty’s Government that any- 
thing which fosters the idea that the main business of the League is 
with war rather than with peace, is likely to weaken it in its funda- 
mental task of diminishing the causes of war, without making it in 
every respect a satisfactory instrument for organising great military 
operations should the necessity for them be forced upon the world. 

It may perhaps be urged that these objections to the Protocol, 
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whatever be their value, are far outweighed by the blessings of the 
disarmament which would immediately follow its acceptance. But 
why should disarmament immediately follow its acceptance? Why 
should the new scheme succeed when the old scheme has so lament- 
ably failed? It no doubt claims to have closed some “fissures in the 
wall of protection erected by the Covenant round the peace of the 
world.”” But it is not the possibility of an attack through these, 
alleged, weak places in the Covenant which haunts the imagination 
of those who hesitate to disarm. They do not doubt that the Cove- 
nant, if kept, would be sufficient to protect them, at least from attack 
by those who have signed it. What they doubt is whether, when it 
comes to the point, the Covenant will be kept. Either some faith- 
less member of the League will break its pledges, or some predatory 
nation outside the League will brush Covenant and Protocol ruth- 
lessly aside, defying all the ‘‘sanctions’”’ by which they are protected. 
Brute force is what they fear, and only brute force enlisted in their 
defence can, as they believe, give them the security of which they 
feel the need. 

His Majesty’s Government fail altogether to see how this situation 
is bettered by the Protocol. Is it to be supposed that the “security” 
promised by the new system will be so complete that no armaments 
capable of being used or improvised for offensive purposes will 
remain in being? If not, is the balance of power between the States 
that desire peace and those that are plotting war to be adjusted in 
favour of the former? If so, on what principle? If not, then how are 
we advanced? How will the unscrupulous aggressors be relatively 
weakened? How will their potential victims be rendered more capa- 
ble of defence? 


WEAKNESS OF PROTOCOL 


And if the particular case of aggressors who are outside the League 
be considered, is not the weakness of the Protocol even more mani- 
fest? The aggressors within the League are traitors in the sight of all 
mankind. Their moral position in the face of any opposition within 
their own borders will be immensely weakened, while in neutral 
countries they will find none to plead their cause. However low the 
practical importance of moral considerations such as these may be 
rated, the eagerness of competing propaganda in times of interna- 
tional crisis may convince the most cynical that a good cause counts 
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at least for something. If so, aggressors outside the League will 
have a smaller load of infamy to carry than aggressors within it, 
and will be by so much the more formidable. How does the Protocol 
deal with them? It requires them to treat the situation as if they 
were members of the League, to accept its methods and conform to 
its decisions. If they refuse they are counted as aggressors, they 
become the common enemy, and every signatory State is bound to 
go to war with them. They may be in the right and have nothing 
to fear from impartial judges. Yet national pride; in some cases 
perhaps the sense of power; dislike of compulsory arbitration; dis- 
trust of the League—to which presumably they have already refused 
to belong—all these motives, or any of them, may harden their 
objections to outside interference. If so, the Protocol, designed to 
ensure universal peace, may only extend the area of war—a possi- 
bility which, if realised, will not improve the chances of general 
disarmament. 


BRITISH SUGGESTION 


It may perhaps be replied that, while every scheme of “sanctions” 
is open to criticism, some scheme of “sanctions” is certainly neces- 
sary. Without it a League of Nations would be as insecure as a 
civilised society without magistrates and police. International 
engagements which cannot be internationally enforced are little 
better than a sham. Those, therefore, who object to the plan pro- 
posed in the Protocol are bound to suggest a better. 

To this challenge his Majesty’s Government might be content to 
reply that as between the Covenant unamended and the Covenant 
amended by the Protocol they have already given reasons for pre- 
ferring the former. But they are unwilling to conclude their argu- 
ment on a purely critical note; and though they cannot believe that 
“security” can be reached by the route so carefully explored by the 
First and Third Committees of the League in 1924, they are willing 
to consider whether some approach to it may not be made from the 
side unsuccessfully attempted in 1923. 

They do not agree indeed that without “sanctions” the League 
is powerless and treaties no better than waste paper. Doctrines 
like these seem to them not only mischievous, but self-contradictory. 
Every “‘sanction”’ referred to either in the Covenant or the Protocol 
depends on treaties; and if no treaties are of value, all “sanctions” 
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must be worthless. Do what we will, we have no choice but, in the 
last resort, to depend upon the plighted word. 

But this, it must be admitted, does not settle the question whether 
the “sanctions” contemplated by the Covenant cannot in certain 
cases and for certain purposes be supplemented with advantage to 
the general scheme of the Covenant itself. That scheme may no 
doubt be trusted in ordinary cases to work smoothly and effectively, 
The mere threat to employ “sanctions” will commonly suffice. 
And if, unfortunately, it does not, their effect, when put into opera- 
tion, will doubtless be speedy and conclusive. But it is easy to 
imagine extreme cases, about which we dare not speak with the 
sarhe assurance; and it is precisely the possibility of these extreme 
cases, remote though that possibility may be, which fosters inter- 
national suspicion, makes Governments hesitate to disarm, and 
keeps the world on edge. 

His Majesty’s Government do not share these alarms, but they 
recognise their serious effect, and believe them to be the main 
obstacles to the complete recovery of our shaken civilisation from 
the disasters of war. How are they to be allayed? 

The first expedient that naturally suggests itself is to strengthen 
the provisions of the Covenant. If the Covenant, as it stands, 
does not supply an adequate machinery for preserving peace in all 
conceivable cases, why not alter it till it does? 

The futility of this plan is, in the opinion of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, abundantly proved by the Protocol. For whatever else its 
proposals give us, they do not give us security. They multiply 
offences, but do nothing to strengthen remedies. They increase 
the responsibilities undertaken by individual Members of the League, 
but do nothing to readjust their burden. 

What expedient remains? How is security, and, above all, the 
feeling of security, to be attained? In answering this question it is 
necessary to keep in mind the characteristics of the ‘extreme cases” 
to which reference has already been made. The brooding fears that 
keep huge armaments in being have little relation to the ordinary 
misunderstandings inseparable from international, as from social, 
life—misunderstandings with which the League is so admirably 
fitted to deal. They spring from deep-lying causes of hostility, 
which for historic or other reasons divide great and powerful States. 
These fears may be groundless; but if they exist they cannot be 
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effectually laid by even the most perfect method of dealing with 
particular disputes by the machinery of inquiry and arbitration. 
For what is feared in such cases is not injustice but war—war de- 
liberately undertaken for purposes of conquest or revenge. And, 
if so, can there be a better way of allaying fears like these than by 
adopting some scheme which should prove to all the world that such 
a war would fail? 

Since the general provisions of the Covenant cannot be stiffened 
with advantage, and since the ‘‘extreme cases” with which the 
League may have to deal will probably affect certain nations or 
groups of nations more nearly than others, his Majesty’s Government 
conclude that the best way of dealing with the situation is, with the 
cooperation of the League, to supplement the Covenant by making 
special arrangements in order to meet special needs. That these 
arrangements should be purely defensive in character, that they 
should be framed in the spirit of the Covenant, working in close 
harmony with the League and under its guidance, is manifest. 
And in the opinion of his Majesty’s Government these objects can 
best be attained by knitting together the nations most immediately 
concerned, and whose differences might lead to a renewal of strife 
by means of treaties framed with the sole object of maintaining, as 
between themselves, an unbroken peace. Within its limits no quicker 
remedy for our present ills can easily be found, nor any surer safe- 
guard against future calamities. 

That, gentlemen, is the declaration his Majesty’s Government have 
instructed me to make. His Majesty’s Government have found it 
impossible in the time at their disposal, to confer personally with 
representatives of the Dominions and India, who also are members 
of the League, but we have been in telegraphic communication with 
them, from which it appears that the Governments of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa, and India also are unable to accept the Protocol. 
Their views will be made known in such manner as they may think 
fit either by communication to the Secretariat or to the Assembly or 
otherwise. I am not yet in possession of the views of the Irish Free 
State. 
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PROTOCOL OR PACT! 


Reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s Address by Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Former British Prime Minister, April 10, 1925 


I doubt if any greater calamity could have happened to Europe 
in these days than the declaration made by Mr. Chamberlain at 
Geneva that the British Government had torn up the Protocol, 
had decided against the outlawry of war, had no support to give 
to the attempt to make arbitration in national disputes general, 
and wished to return to military alliances and separate under- 
standings. 

For, let us get a firm grip of real distinctions. The Protocol 
may be faulty in this provision or that, in this or that mode of 
expression. These can be altered as the result of reflection and 
arrangement. 





PEACE SYSTEM FOR WAR SYSTEM 


Its essential characteristic is that it, for the first time in international 
policy, embodies the idea of national security of a general kind by 
provisions which derogate from neither the honour nor the sovereignty 
of nations. The Protocol strikes at war as a method of settling griev- 
ances; it is not a temporary settlement of this or of that difficulty, but 
the substitution of a peace system for a war system; it is the Peace 
Movement in an international compact. 





Pacts Do Not DEAL WITH War 


On the other hand, pacts only deal with specific dangers, and 
leave out of account all others; they do not deal with war, but with 
one (or a very limited) way in which war may come; they do not 
deal with that effectively, because where there is a danger of war 
there are many ways by which it may attack us; they are in essence 
military pacts, and retain in men’s minds the myth of military 
security; the conditions under which they are made pass and they 
deteriorate with the years. 

1Published by the Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Square, London, S. W. 1., England 
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Let me illustrate my meaning by a reference to actual things. 
France desires a secure frontier and a guarantee that one fine morn- 
ing it may not awake to find German soldiers across its border, and 
we are willing to help it to feel that security. What ought to be done? 


BALANCE OF PowER AGAIN 


The proposal that lies on the surface of things is that we should 
agree to help France to defend itself in the event of such an invasion. 
That means that France would have a right to interfere in our mili- 
tary preparations, otherwise it would not know what help we could 
give; and we should have a right to interfere in French policy, other- 
wise we never should know how far France was involving us by a 
conduct on its part which we might consider provocative and blame- 
worthy. A nice mix up! Moreover, such a pact would be countered 
by a balancing one promoted by the threatened nation. Competitive 
armaments would ensue, and war would be inevitable. I should 
describe that as security possessed by a suicidal mania. 


ANOTHER SARAJEVO 


A better pact on paper would be to get the threatening country 
to agree not to invade the French frontier, and, if there were no 
disturbing elements outside, that might do to begin with, though 
the security given by it would always be liable to be upset by the 
evolution of events. Such a pact could have no influence upon 
countries outside. It makes no provision for the settlement of 
disputes, and it can make no arrangement for their isolation should 
they arise. After it has been made, national activities will go on 
as before. National groups will form as they have always done, 
quarrels will arise. One group of nations will range themselves 
on one side, another group on the other side. The conflict would 
arise not directly between France and Germany, but between their 
friends. We should have another Sarajevo, planned perhaps as 
Sarajevo has now been proved to have been, and, war having broken 
out, no pact can hold good. The army most ready to march would 
march over its frontier. Our diplomatists have yet to learn ap- 
parently that this cause of disquietude and that cannot be isolated 
from the network of war causes so long as the general condition of 
European insecurity is as it now is. 
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Wuat ArE Our RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER A PACT? 


A better step can still be taken. France and Germany can make 
a treaty of arbitration. That would be an immense improvement in 
the security afforded. The difficulties of such a course are whether 
an agreement can be made as to what things shall be taken as settled, 
and, therefore, not be subject to arbitration. Will Germany, for 
instance, accept the western frontiers drawn by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and not reopen them? Will it accept the eastern ones? 

Again, what are to be the responsibilities of other parties, if there 
be any, who will sign such a treaty as witnesses or partners; are they 
to guarantee the good behaviour of both parties? Would one of these 
responsibilities be to take sides in certain events, e.g., a breach of the 
treaty by one of the principals? If so, are we to have any right to use 
our own judgment as to which ts the guilty party? If not, we are com- 
mitting our military forces to be used perhaps against our will (a 
contract that would never be carried out); and yet, if we are to be free to 
go in or keep out, our guarantee is not worth the paper on which it is 
written, and would not be accepted by any nation hoping to be made 
safe by our help. 


PROTOCOL AND FRENCH SECURITY 


But obviously this last kind of agreement, with its arbitration 
and judicial decisions, is almost of the same nature as the Protocol, 
though it does not provide all the Protocol’s safeguards to ourselves. 
Consider, how would French security be dealt with under the Pro- 
tocol? Germany could not cross French frontiers without first 
submitting the cause of the quarrel, if there be one, to arbitration; 
if there be no quarrel but only a move for revenge, Germany would 
violate every pledge given, not only when it signed the Protocol 
but when it joined the League of Nations. 

Nor could the consequences of an incident like Sarajevo end in 
war under the Protocol, though it could under a pact, for the Protocol 
comprehends all such events in the scope of its judiciable causes. 
Furthermore, if a party to a pact were to violate it after the lapse 
of years, whether or not the other parties would enforce it would 
depend altogether on what their interests then happen to be. 

The Protocol establishes a living system, the Pact a pigeon-holed 
agreement. 
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The countries in whose defence the pact was originally made 
must always assume that, at the pinch, the pact may be a scrap 
of paper. Such an agreement can never become a part of the moral 
standards of the world; it cannot create new habits of honour 
amongst the nations; if it comes to an end—well, it comes to an end, 
and nations will be inconvenienced, but not outraged. 


Protoco, Branps Crime As CRIME 

The Protocol, on the other hand, brings into diplomacy a new 
moral obligation. It brands crime as crime with the consent and 
signature of the nations; it supplants a system of force by one of 
justice; it inculcates new habits of negotiation. Once it gets a start 
it is protected from violation because its nature is such that the 
whole world and every right human instinct constitute themselves 
guardians of the new order. 

The effect of the Protocol would be of exactly the same kind as the 
withdrawal of the power of life and death from territorial magnates, 
and within a few years of its acceptance a nation determined upon 
war would be regarded in the same way as a Lord of the Manor would 
now be if he meditated the murder of one of his dependents. Therefore, 
the security given by the Protocol is immeasurably greater than 
that given by any pact. 


THE ERA OF PEACE 

This is a most important consideration, and was in my mind all 
the time at Geneva last year, and no doubt should be in anyone’s 
mind regarding it. It was useless to try and get an agreement on 
the Protocol or any peace instrument unless there were “sanctions,” 
that is, powers of enforcement, behind it. I never have regarded 
these powers as being of any importance except in so far as their 
presence on paper is a harmless drug to soothe nerves. The new order 
of the Protocol will be its own sanctions. So soon as it has worked 
once or twice, it will be impossible for a nation to defy it—impossible, 
not owing to the menace of force, but to habit and other psychological 
and moral reasons. The nations will simply accept it. The era of 
peace will have come at last. 


DirFIcuLTiges ARE MIGHTILY EXAGGERATED 


The difficulties of doing this are all mightily exaggerated. They 
are much simpler than the old order politicians believe, and are 
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figments of the minds of these men and their times. On the other 
hand, even the promised sanctions of force provided by a pact 
are unreliable. This new Government seems to have proceeded 
on the assumption that it could undo everything done by its pred- 
ecessors. I know it is hard for the governors selected by heaven 
to regard people like us as belonging to “the community.” We are 
not noble game, we are only vermin who are to be killed with any 
weapon. In fighting Labour there are no belts below which blows 
may not be aimed. From this mentality of the exterminator, foreign 
politics has not been exempted, and this adds to the insecurity of 
pacts. 
Pacts CANNOT BE GUARANTEED 

France must know perfectly well by the action of our Government 
at Geneva in March that our national policy has fallen under the 
control of partisanship, and that, even were a pact signed, its life 
could not be guaranteed beyond that of this Government. Pacts 
are things that come and go. It seems to be a senseless paradox, 
but it is true by reason of the nature of pacts, that if they are kept 
secret and are unwritten they have perhaps a better chance’ of a long 
life than if they are advertised and their burdens can always be 
brought before the minds of the entangled peoples. 

As a means of securing nations against attack, as a means of estab- 
lishing peace and not only of making provisions for war, there can be 
no doubt of the superior efficacy of the Protocol over a pact. 

That there were some difficult corners to get round in embodying 
the ideas of the Protocol in a draft goes without saying. Some of 
the points are hard to put down with sufficient definiteness on paper, 
and first drafts must be capable of improvement. Therefore, the 
Protocol had to be scrutinised with the utmost care. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT Has DONE 

But what has the Government done? It is evident from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at Geneva that it first of all rejected the 
Protocol and then read it to find reasons for the decision. According 
to some rumours, the Government decided to reject the Labour 
Government’s work, and called in Mr. Balfour to find a justification. 
Be that as it may, the arguments are of a kind to suggest the critic 
who examines in order to produce a case to destroy, not to amend 
or reconstruct. 
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No NEw RESPONSIBILITIES 


The first ground of attack is that the Protocol adds to our respon- 
sibilities imposed by the Covenant of the League of Nations which 
we have ratified. Now, as a matter of fact, there is no responsibility 
imposed by the Protocol which is not specifically or by implication con- 
tained in the Covenant, and no nation who has signed the Covenant can 
object to the Protocol unless it means that the indefinite parts of the Coven- 
ant are to be taken advantage of for the purpose of shirking obligations. 

I have met men who candidly confessed that we agreed to the 
Covenant only because it appeared to be what it was not, and that 
in consequence the League of Nations at root is only a fraud. I 
decline to take that view. The Covenant means obligation; when 
we ratified it I must assume that we knew what we were doing. On 
such assumptions Mr. Chamberlain’s contention that to any sub- 
stantial extent the Protocol puts new burdens upon us is false. 
His objections to the Protocol are objections to the Covenant. In 
the development of these objections the depths of the pettifogging 
are reached. 

The creators of the Protocol were out for general peace, and had 
to try and fill up the blanks left in the Covenant as regards a decision 
being got on disputes. “If you do that,’’ is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sage reflection, “‘ you will increase the number of possible defiances 
offered to the League, and the number of times that sanctions may 
be taken.’”” What has that to do with the matter? The number of 
times that arbitration may be resorted to has nothing to do with the 
justice or the necessity of arbitration. A carpenter might as well 
say that by the time of his midday meal he has struck his chisel often 
enough, and that if he strikes it in the afternoon the number of times 
when he may miss and hit his fingers is increased, and so he declines 
to do his afternoon work. 


GOVERNMENT SEES No ALTERNATIVE TO WAR 

This objection goes to the root of the Protocol, and is a declaration 
that our Government declines to try to end war by arbitration, that 
it sees no alternative to war, that it gives up as a hopeless task an at- 
tempt to secure the nations in peace, and that after the devastation of 
“the Great War” the Tory Party can offer no proposals, and declines 
to support them when others make them, to enable the next and succeeding 
generations to avoid going through our recent experiences intensified. 
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THE REAL ISSUE 


Not only is this argument of no relevance if we have made up 
our minds that we must provide a substitute for war, but it is an 
accusation against the honour of other States. Mr. Chamberlain 
seems to wish us to assume that compulsory arbitration is to be 
forced upon unwilling States by some superior Power. 

That is not what happens. Every State that ratifies the Protocol 
agrees to accept some one of the specified forms of arbitration, and 
if, later on, it refuses, it is violating its signature. Mr. Chamberlain 
has told the Governments in the League of Nations that he does not 
trust their bond. ; 

The simple truth is that a reactionary Government who has 
neither the vision nor the courage to help to outlaw war has had to 
magnify the risks of broken bonds on the part of other States in 
order that it may maintain its own right to be its own judge because 
it does not trust arbitration to any extent. 

That is the real issue, the issue that the Labour Party must take 
up and fight out. 


AssuRD ALLEGATIONS 


In the second part of his speech he discussed detailed objections, 
some of substance, like the difficulty of enforcing economic sanctions, 
others like the implications of Articles 7 and 8 that are mere matters 
of drafting. I have never been in love with economic sanctions like 
the boycott. I doubt if they can be enforced, and, if tried, they 
are more.likely to injure the boycotters than the boycotted. Further- 
more, the burden of the boycott will fall unequally on the various 
nations, and most heavily upon us. But we are committed to this 
boycott by the Covenant which we have signed, and it is not a feature 
in the Protocol. 

Then in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech follow a number of Committee 
points regarding the movement of armies and fleets, of only verbal 
value, all of which can easily be clarified by a redraft, some of them 
quite wrong, and others the subject of specific declarations made by 
our representatives at Geneva. The big point he makes is certainly 
false. He says that the Protocol diminishes the conciliation func- 
tions of the League and over emphasises its military power. This 
is too absurd. The emphasis of the Protocol is peace, friendly 
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cooperation, and reasoned harmony. To that nations are asked 
to subscribe. 

Akin to this is the allegation that the Protocol stereotypes the 
boundaries fixed by the Treaty of Versailles. Of course, it does 
nothing of the kind. The provisions in the Covenant enabling 
such questions to be reopened are not affected by the Protocol; 
indeed, in my view, I think that the security given by the Protocol 
will make justice in this respect easy, whereas a pact will increase 
the difficulty of reopening the matter at all. There is a touch of 
debating smartness amounting to insincerity in all this protesting 
against military functions, because we now know that the Govern- 
ment wishes to substitute for the Protocol a purely military agree- 
ment which will plainly be established on nothing but brute force. 
These Committee points—for they amount to nothing more—show 
no grasp of the full effect of the Protocol as the creator of a new 
international method and mind, or as a system which every signatory 
pledges itself to work. They only prove determined opposition of 
the Government to arbitration and the ending of war. The assump- 
tion is that Governments cannot do anything but repeat the age- 
long mistakes and follies which have brought war after war upon 
mankind. 


Mora. LEADERSHIP OF EuROPE THROWN AWAY 


The suppositions made have no relation to anything but a con- 
viction that nations cannot trust each other, that any possibility, 
however remote, is as important as any other. It is a fine example 
of the paralysis of courage and of belief suffered by the fireside 
critic of logical attainments and a cynical type of mind. It is pre- 
cisely the kind of opposition that every reformer and pioneer, proved 
by time to have been right because he had a grip on realities, had to 
meet when he began his work—the opposition which comes from the 
faithless belief that there can be nothing new under the sun, and that 
to trust to honour, common sense, and decent qualities is weakness. 
The fictions that are the fears of such men are just the errors and 
evils that the Labour Party has to fight and conquer if it is to help 
this generation into a larger and a deeper truth. 

The moral leadership of Europe was a great asset for us to possess. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech has wantonly thrown it away. 
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